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Experiences of Working with Street Children 


Foreword 


It is now ten years since YUVA fas been working with some of 
_ the little citizens of Bombay. As we celebrate our tenth anniversary 
we look back on what these years fave taught us — about who 
street children are, where they come from, about the way they lve, 
their joys and sorrows, their resilience, their innate ability to survive 
at all costs and much much more.... It fas also helped us under- 
stand the structural reasons, the systemic causes, the violence, the 
upheavels leading to increasing numbers of children taking to the 
street. 


As we go to press, we find ourselves at a stage where we are 
taking stock of our work, Where we are reflecting on our interven- 
tions, our praxis - and in doing so we would like to share with all 
of you our questions, our struggles, our insights. 


“Life On The Mean Streets” is broadly divided into two sections 
with the first focussing on the early years representing the initial 
exploratory phase (published earlier by the same name in 1992). This 
was put together by a young graduate Vinita Gursahani who was 
looking for a meaningful, relevant involvernent before stepping in for 
higher studies. Vinita spent time with the children, sharing about 
her life as the children shared theirs. The first draft was discussed 
with the children and the activists and then finalised. 


The response to the document was so heartening that we felt 
updating it would be meaningful. Also, we have so much more to 
say - of all what has happened in the last three years. 


Sharmila Joshi, a journalist, met all the children at ‘Ghar Ho To 
Aisa’ and a few youth — Babu, Vicky, Jagdish, Sadiq, Naseem. 
And over interviews and discussions with activists of the Children’s 
Rights Team — Altaf K, Shaikh, Ramesh Deokar, Ravi PedneKar, 
the initial draft was formulated. Kavitha K. worked on finalising 
the document bringing to it the flavour and spirit of our experiences 
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in what appears as the second section. This section looks at our 
more recent atternpts - representing sometimes a growth in an idea 
and at other times, explorations into new areas. Deepa Balsawar 
and Prabhakar ‘Wairkar have helped liven the documents with their 
illustrations. 


A range of questions confront us today as we grapple with a 
rapidly changing socio-economic-political environment. How are the 
lives of street children changing? Why is the age at which a child 
takes to the street gradually decreasing? What are the newer forms 
of exploitation that are emerging? What about street youth — why 
are they faced with a sense of meaninglessness/of directionlessness? 


And then there are broader questions — What does growing 
urbanisation, structural adjustment policies, increasing violence imply 
to the majority of the people? What role can all of us — policy 
makers and implementers, law enforcers, media persons, parents, 
teachers, activists, citizens —- play in our own lives to make a 
difference? We would like this document to be seen as a vocie of 
a group that fas been marginalised for far too long. We hope the 
reflections of this document enable these voices to be heard. 


We look forward to receiving your comments and welcome any in- 
sights you may want to share, any questions you may want to 
raise. We hope to include your contributions in the next edition of 
Life on the Mean Streets. 


And it is towards such a collective search that this booklet is 
dedicated. 


In Solidarity, 


Whaat WN). R. re 
Mani Mistry Alpa Vora 


YUVA 
June, 1995. 
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Experiences of Working with Street Children 


The seed of YUVA’s experiences in the world of street 
children was sown within the dynamics of another 
project - Voluntary Intervention with Deprived Children 
(VIDC)*. Our entry into the world of street children is 
a typical example of interlinkages within society and 
how social work must be seen in a continuum-where 
the imperatives of work in one sphere evolve from those 
in another sphere. So, at any turn of time an 
organisation has to choose between working with one 
section of society exclusively and intensively or spreading 
their scope of activities to work with several sections of 
society-activities which logically and intuitively follow one 
another. 


That turn of time came in July 1986, when, watching 
our volunteers actively teaching children of pavement 
families, two street children came and asked some 
volunteers to work with them too. We took up this 
challenge very willingly because since the past year we 
had been trying to reach street children who are infact 
the most exploited of all the people on the streets. 


There are two kinds of children who live on the streets. 
One who have a home and a family, i.e. they are the 
children of pavement dwellers and two, who do not. The 
term street children broadly applies to both these 
categories of children. But the children belonging to 
these categories are essentially different from one 
another. While the former belong to a family, the latter, 
mainly boys, do not belong to any one but the street. 
In this documentation the term street children refers to 
the latter group of children who are essentially 
homeless. 


It is true that not all street children are orphans. Many 
do have families in different places out of Bombay or 
even in Bombay. But these children, sometimes out of 
choice sometimes not, take life in their own hands and 


* The programme has involved students and non students to 
participate in it. Though as volunteers their involvement is for few 
hours of the day. responsibilities and involvement in decision making 
is equal to that shared by workers. 
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make the streets of Bombay their home and other street 
children their family. We realized that street children are 
a distinct set of people with distinct needs necessitating 
distinct and even extraordinary responses. 


The city of Bombay sees many such children coming 
from all over the country. Frightened more than excited 
with their new and complete independence, some are as 
young as five or six, some in their teens. Sometimes the 
independence is thrust upon them by a cruel relative or 
the need to fend for oneself because the family has too 
many children and too little money. Sometimes the 
children themselves leave home lured by the dazzle of 
the big city or instigated by a petty quarrel with a 
relative. 
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Experiences of Working with Street Children 


Small Beginnings 


The VIDC Project began in 1985. Several pavement 
children were being taught in small groups by our 
volunteers at Cross Maidan. It is at Cross Maidan that 
many street children found work, helping tourists onto 
buses, selling things to eat, or generally acting as 
errand boys. These street children minded their own 
business and seemed disinterested in our activities. It 
was only in the middle of 1986, that the volunteers 
noticed two boys who stood by and listened silently to 
the enthusiastic proceedings of the class. They persisted 
in their silence for a few days. But soon they plucked 
up enough courage to ask the volunteers to work with 
them. The volunteers were filled with enthusiasm. 
Thinking that ‘work with them’ could only mean ‘teach 
them’, the volunteers went back and built a blueprint 
of action geared towards education. They decided to 
attack the problems of the street children with an 
armory of pencils, slates, books - the instruments of 
teaching. 


The boys who had approached us were part of a bigger 
group. Two groups of 20-24 boys each were ‘housed’ 
under two bridges near Wankhede Stadium. The 
response of the larger group was quite unexpected. Not 
one wanted to even talk to the volunteers except the 
two or three who had initially made contact with us. 
Only about 3-4 boys attended ‘classes’ and the others 
watched. This went on for about 10 days, during which 
the volunteers had to bear with extreme rudeness, 
violent swearing and spitting and also some beatings. 


It took a lot of introspection and determination on the 
_part of the volunteers to decide, finally, that they must 
go on. Becoming one with the boys, gaining their trust 
and friendship almost became an obsession for the 
volunteers. It took six months for the results of their 
efforts to show. But a lot happened in these six 
months. There were brawls, bash-ups,animosities and 
also changes. Changes - slow but positive. There were 
changes in the boys, in our goals, in the volunteers’ 
outlock and in the process itself. 
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Changing and Being Changed 


At first, though the volunteers tried hard to behave and 
act normally with them and tried hard to bridge the 
gap between them, they somehow betrayed the sense of 
being outsiders. They met the boys clinging on to their 
bags, lest they get stolen or become dirty. They would 
not sit down comfortably lest their pants got dirty. And 
slowly the volunteers realized that this was infact 
putting a distance between the boys and themselves. 
Then come the conscious decision to do things like 
the street children and be like them. They sat on the 
footpath, played with them, ate with them, experienced 
their occupations and even slept with them. 


The street children’s food is far from clean and he 
himself is forced to be farther from cleanliness. He 
sometimes doesn’t take a bath for days. For fear of 
hospitals or a general apathy, his wounds ooze and a 
general atmosphere of filth is what he is compelled to 
live with. These live in experiences with them brought 
home the realisation that a process of delearning ones 
own myths and prejudices about street children is 
first required before beginning to ‘contribute’ to their 
lives. That working with these children is by no means 
a one way learning process but of mutual growth and 
development. 
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Building Strategies 


What we at YUVA learnt in these six months formed 
the basis of our most fundamental beliefs regarding the 
street children and their rehabilitation. Looking at the 
reasons why the street children had left their homes we 
recognised that most of them had asserted their revolt 
against injustice - injustice from their family, relatives 
and even the circumstances of poverty and deprivation. 
They had taken life in their little hands and decided 
early that they would not take injustice lying down. 
Once recognising the assertive spirit, the independence 
and maturity of these little individuals we decided that 
we would not make it our business to force any of 
these boys to return home or in any way swamp their 
ability to make decisions. What we would do is to meet 
the street children on their home ground, on their 
terms. Our role would be to provide opportunity to the 
street children to grow and develop their skills and 
abilities. One of our basic convictions was not to 
impose what was ‘right’ or ‘wrong’ on the boys. This 
was simply because we realized that what was right 
from one point of view may not be so from another. We 
learn the’ rightness or wrongness of things in an 
environment radically different from theirs. And their 
environment ratifies a morality, values and a code of 
conduct which we may term as wrong. Thus, instead of 
calling a street child a criminal and trying to mould 
him, we must go behind the scene and influence the 
environment and circumstances which criminalise him. 


These six months also taught us that the first few days 
of making contact with the street children were not the 
days to preach. In the early stages of acquaintance, a 
street child cannot be a friend. Infact, he is even more 
aware of the social differences between the social 
workers and himself. And he has been more exposed to 
betrayals of trust. Thus cementing a strong emotional 
relationship with street children became top priority 
in our work with them. 


Considering that our first response to the street 
children’s request of working together was to provide 
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education to them, it was truly a revelation that 
education was infact last on their list of priorities. Their 
priorities became clearer as we become closer to them. 
We learnt that protection from police harassment, 
helping their friends who were drug-addicts, a night 
shelter and food figured prominently on their list of 
priorities and not education. 
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Experiences of Working with Street Children 


In 1987, there was a violent fight between the boys at 
Wankhede Stadium and Cross Maidan. All the boys 
from Wankhede moved to Cross Maidan where they 
themselves split into two ‘warring groups. 


In a bid to bring the groups together, we organised a 
three day excursion to Poona. It took over a month for 
us to convince the boys about the idea. The picnic was 
a great success. The volunteers and children sang 
songs, danced and generally had a good time together. 
Awareness songs (written by them and us) on their 
situation were sung with as much gusto as film songs. 
The picnic is something that neither the children nor 
we are likely to forget easily. 


In 1989, the setting up of Fashion Street at Cross 
Maidan forced these children out. The children dispersed 
all over Bombay, few went back to their homes. With 
this, a chapter in the project on street children came to 
an end. But the work continued, infact with renewed 
vigour and new directions. 


A New Chapter 


We began by mapping the areas from Colaba to Bandra. 
The volunteers walked for hours at night searching for 
groups of street children. They used to scan an area 
and identify groups. If these groups were open to the 
idea of building a relationship with us, volunteers would 
gear up to assist them in any which way they could. 
It was in this manner that we spread our work to other 
places in Bombay like Chowpatty, Grant Road and 
Mahim. 


It was in 1988 itself that Altaf, one of the volunteers, 
had met with some street children at Chowpatty. Here 
about 50 street children stayed. These children are the 
“elite” of the street children population in Bombay. 
Some of them earn upto 100-150 rupees a day i.e. in 
the space of 6 hours (from 6 p.m. to 12 am most 
operate toy cars on a 50-50 basis). 50% of the earnings 
go to the owner of the cars. The owners also own 
gambling joints for which Chowpatty is notorious. The 
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children for want of a safe place to keep their money, 
spend it on food, clothes and gambling. Chowpatty was 
a tough place to work in. From the initial contact with 
5-6 boys, two groups of 20 each started having regular 
meetings with YUVA volunteers. As the children worked 
late evening and nights, meetings were held in the 
morning. But as the money was good the children had 
less inclination to improve their lot. Then, there were 
the gambling ‘dadas’ who made progress very difficult. 
Yet, the volunteers persisted. 


Meanwhile, contact was established with the children at 
Grant Road. Most of these children were drug-addicts 
uncaring about the world and themselves. These 
children were victims of a murderous nexus between 
drug dons and pimps haunting Arab Gali and Foras 
Road. The situation presented a great challenge and 
the volunteers frequently met the children in the night. 
Many of them were threatened were beaten severely by 
the powerful drug gangs. But the work continued until 
we realized that at both places — Chowpatty and Grant 
Road, already many other organisations were working 
with street: children. Thus, efforts,.were: gets 
duplicated. Then, YUVA made a conscious decision to 
slowly move from both places to another work area but 
to keep in touch through networking with other 
organisations working with street children. 


Certain Imperative Issues 
Food 


Street children mostly eat ‘vardi’ food. This is free food 
given at durgas and social clubs. Some small Muslim 
restaurants serve vardi. The system is as follows: donors 
give cash amounts of 500-1000 rupees to the restaurant 
owners who decide how many people can be fed in that 
much amount of money. The number of people decided 
varies at every meal so the people are always in dread 
that even after hours of wait outside ‘vardi’ shops they 
might not be the people who can .be accommodated. If 
50 people are decided upon, the 5lst is turned away. 
The desperate rush to enter the vardi place can then be 
well imagined. 
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There are other sources of food also. At Chowpatty some 
families cook and sell food at dirt-cheap rates of 
Rs.2/- for a meal. Again; some have devised an 
ingenious method of acquiring good leftovers from 5 star 
restaurants and then sell them at a cheap price. Good 
food of course is never forthcoming under any 
arrangement to the masses of little street children and 
health remains a grave problem. An equally pertinent 
issue is that of the street child’s self respect. Constantly 
having to depend on food doled out or handed down, 
seriously demoralizes the street child. The children feel 
like beggars and this affects them in a way that makes 
attempts at restoring their respect in themselves, very 
difficult. 


Drug Addiction 


Drug addiction is one of the most pressing problems of 
the children. The most frightening aspect of drug 
addiction for street children is not how they acquire 
drugs on the street but that for most children charas, 
ganja and bhang are so common place that they are 
not even regarded as drugs! 


Recollecting his first meeting with some street children, 
Sanjay one of the volunteers said that he had noticed 
that all of them smoked. Some sniffed flue. Three 
fourths smoked charas, ganja and bhang. Many took in 
the intoxicating fumes of boot polish. It was only 
addiction of brown sugar that street children regarded 
as serious and wanted help for. 


Interestingly, we also learnt that in some groups taking 
drugs was forbidden and membership to that group was 
not permitted if the individual was taking drugs. 
Similarly, in other groups, taking drugs is the norm and 
you are made part of the group only if you take 
drugs. We clearly saw the connection between the norm 
of group and its area of location. In areas where drugs 
are freely available and the word of the drug don is 
law, more children are victims of drug addiction. 
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We decided to use informal discussions with the boys 
as means to inform them of the ills of all kinds of 
drugs and the methods of detoxification and 
rehabilitation. 


In 1987, Ramesh who had been through on intensive 
training with a psychiatrist Dr. Anand Nadkarni on 
interacting, motivating and supporting children on drugs, 
had many discussions with the children under 
Wankhede Bridge. Many were willing to give up drugs. 
Having convinced some boys of the importance of 
detoxification and rehabilitation, we were faced with a 
strangely ironic but a very real problem. There are no 
detoxification centres that’ street children can go to! 
The centres in Bombay cater to people who have a 
family and a home to go back to, so after care is good. 
But street children go right back on the street after 
detoxification and good after-care is virtually impossible. 
For want of continuous after care Babu, one of the 
drug addicted street children, went back to drugs five 
months after abstaining from them. 


The pressures on the street are so great, so inexorable, 
that children are literally forced into drugs and for 
many it is the much needed escape. 


With two more attempts to get children permanently out 
of drugs failing because of inappropriate aftercare 
arrangements, we decided to refrain from involvement in 
serious cases of drug-addiction but to make concerted 
efforts to lobby for aftercare options for the children... 


Our role is now restricted to awareness with regards to 
drug-addiction and making preventive measures popular. 
The main focus of our efforts is to try and lobby for 
services like good detoxification centres and more 
importantly appropriate after care. The after care 
arrangements must be geared towards keeping the child 
away from the streets for atleast two years during which 
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certain skills can also be imparted to them for 
employment. 


This is because the children get totally de-motivated to 
bear the effort and the pain they go through during the 
detoxification treatment, when they know that they will 
be back on the streets and (most likely) into drugs 
again. Also, the motivation of the volunteers slides 
back. 


Health 


Street children most often consider going to hospital as 
dreadsome. Many of them fear doctors, procedures and 
the insults which usually come their way. And more 
than ever is the apprehension that because they belong 
to none, the doctors will convincingly let them die and 
sell their organs. They thus ignore wounds and 
diseases. Our volunteers try to make good health and 
a regular visit to the hospital during illness a habit for 
the children. 


When one of the children at Cross Maidan contracted 
STD he was admitted to the hospital. Others who 
visited him soon got over the hospital fear by looking 
around and learning about the working of the hospital. 
An incident which reassured everyone at Cross Maidan 
was the sudden collapse of a boy who had long since 
ignored his fever. Immediately, he was taken to the 
hospital where he was brought back to consciousness. 
Several boys then regularly went to the hospital when 
il and urged the others to do the same. The volunteers 
held many discussions on hygiene with the children. 


Today, a first aid box has been instituted at the night 
shelter, the expense of which is borne by contributions 
from the children. After some training the children have 
taken charges of medicines and their distributions. 
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In dealing with an issue, we have always taken a 
conscious decision to help the street children to help 
themselves - not because of any other reason but 
because we strongly believe that these street children 
are perfectly capable of doing so. And the children have 
always lived upto this thinking. They respond with a 
level headedness and maturity which is unlikely to be 
found in other children of their age. 
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Police Harassment 


Police harassment is a reality that each street child 
has to live with. The fear of the baton has been 
installed right from the beginning into the street child's 
heart. Instead of inspiring confidence in the child by 
treating him with care and respect, the police have 
nurtured an enemy. The boys speak of many 
horrendous incidents. Getting picked up in the round 
ups, beaten at the smallest of excuses, put into a lock- 
up with 30 other people crammed with no place to ease 
oneself, woken up with batons - all a part of the 
nightmarish life on the streets. The prospects of Remand 
Home are worse. 


One disturbing observation that we made from the 
treatment of police towards street children, is that the 
police exploit the children in ways which are the very 
reasons they need protection for such as money 
extortion, being rounded up for begging for a local don, 
tc. 3 
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The children dread the ‘specialwala’ (plain-clothes 
policemen) who speak with their hands. They just do 
not listen to the children. A barrage of questions are 
followed by a barrage of punches or vice-versa. What 
the children really resent is the indignity of being 
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slapped, tied up with rope round their wrists and 
rammed into prison for as small a reason as walking 
about the streets with seemingly nothing to do. 


When confronted with revelations such as the fact that 
policemen are given a certain quota of children to ‘catch’ 
or that they always get their shoes polished without 
paying the boot polish children, one wonders who is the 
greater criminal - the street child or the authority? 


Inter Organisation Cooperation 


The Coordination Committee for Vulnerable Children 
(CCVC) comprising 28 organisations, 8 of which work 
directly with street children has been actively 
campaigning on the issues of street children in Bombay 
city. 


This city level forum has played an important role in 
generating public awareness on the issue, involving 
departments of the State Government and the Municipal 
Corporation such as the Police, Health authorities, 
institutions dealing with the delinquent, destitute and 
neglected children, pressurising them for better and more 
effective services. 


Issuing of identity cards to street children and 
volunteers working with them in coordination with 
JAPU, organising dialogues between authorities and 
street children, running of a mobile health van, a yearly 
children’s festival Chacha Ka Mela are but some of the 
activities of CCVC. 


YUVA has been a part of this network, that has enabled 
us to raise critical issues pertaining to the street 
children for broader policy changes. 


It has also been an experience of co-operation by 
working with organisations with varying philosophies, 
agendas and plans for making a collective difference on 
the issues of the children. 
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YUVA Comes Home — The Night Shelter Experiment 


After deciding to shift from work with boys at 
Chowpatty and Grant Road, our focus turned to the 
street children at Mahim. It was here that the 
volunteers and children played ‘Kabaddi and cricket 
together. The volunteers’ trysts with the children have 
grown into a bond of permanence. In the context of 
working with street children, even a bond of some 
permanence is a matter of great achievement 
because they are suspicious about everything and 
everyone. Circumstances have made them so. Mahim 
also was the place where we conceived of the idea of a 
shelter for street children. This idea had been on our 
minds for sometime but we had initially decided against 
it because we just wanted to gain more exposure to 
street life and try and meet the street chilldren on their 
home ground. 


Meanwhile, Altaf and Sanjay - two volunteers went to 
Bangalore to see the working of REDS, an organisation 
working with street children since the last i2-13 years. 
REDS had evolved the concept of a night shelter and 
Altaf and Sanjay got a feel of its working. The 
volunteers came back inspired and the idea took firm 
root. The shelter was inaugurated in June 1990 in 
Mahim. It was felt that now saving, employment and 
other such issues could be given a positive boost. But 
we soon realized the difference between a thought on 
paper and a thought put into action. 


Renting an empty shop space close to the YUVA office 
in Mahim and converting it into a home for the 
children, took a great deal of time, experimentation and 
patience. Efforts were invested not only by the people 
of YUVA but also the boys themselves. After all, it is 
the people who stay at the shelter who make it a 
home. But all was not so encouraging when we evolved 
a shelter where most decisions were taken by us. The 
boys, always used to a great deal of independence had 
difficulty in adjusting to this new set up and we had 
difficulty in handling 25 odd very fidgety boys. Not 
only this but there were problems with the shelter’s 
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‘neighbours’. The shelter is in a shop of a residential 
building. The residents and other shop keepers insisted 
on calling the children drug pushers and such like. 
- Some people falsely accused the children of stealing. 
The volunteers had to contend with their attitudes as 
well. Even within the shelter the rule ‘survival of the 
fittest’ prevailed. The older children selected the best of 
sleeping spaces, had the power to examine younger 
children’s lockers, took decisions on which movies would 
be screened ... The younger ones felt helpless and some 
even left the home. After 3-4 months a point came 
when we were very discouraged with the way things 
were happening and even contemplated giving up the 
whole idea. But, somewhere in every one’s hearts there 
was still hope and a lot of determination. Slowly as 
time went by, decision-making became a bottom-up 
process. And the boys got accustomed to the idea of 
coming to one place and spending the night, living with 
the same set of people and having a bath everyday. For 
a boy who has lived on the streets for so long, this 
experience is a distant memory of the past. After 
hunting for days for a name for the shelter the boys 
themselves decided on “Ghar Ho To Aisa”. YUVA felt 
as if a milestone had been reached. 
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Now intervention from the volunteers has become 
minimum. Meetings are held on every Sunday of the 
week. It is at these meetings that all kinds of 
suggestions come to the fore. 


A typical Sunday evening at ‘Ghar Ho To Aisa’ is one 
of animated talk. In a brightly lit room, one can see 15- 
20 children, some wearing expressions of solemnity, 
while others, not so good at assuming mature, intense 
looks, betray child like innocence and playfulness. 
Matters concerning the shelter are discussed with gusto, 
exhibiting a maturity sometimes lacking even in adults. 
Interspersed with serious debates on issues such as 
how to deal with stealing, drug taking or other acts of 
indiscipline, are childish complaints of ‘Raju beat up 
Sachin yesterday’ or ‘Irfan took away my blanket two 
days back’. 


These meetings have nurtured the children’s already 
expeditiously developed skills at decision-making. Matters 
are dealt with firmly. Volunteers co-ordinate the 
meetings, but it is the boys who take decisions and 
share responsibilities like cleanliness of the home, 
disciplinary action for beating or smoking, keeping 
stock of soaps, medicines and other emergency 
matters. 


Norms of the Shelter 


An instituted norm is that the boys must pay Re.l 
each day for sleeping at the shelter. The money 
collected thus is used towards the upkeep of the 
shelter. Then, again, the boys handle the security of 
their own lockers, themselves. The locks for these 
lockers are bought by the children themselves. This has 
instilled responsibility and with several experiences where 
cheap locks have been broken, the children have 
invested in good quality locks. 


The shelter is, in almost every way, the boys’ home. So 
the decision on who enters rests with he boys. With 
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several visitors coming to photograph and talk to the 
boys, the boys feel that sometimes they just did not 
want to talk about themselves. In such instance the 
boys have decided to reject talking or posing for 
normal photos. 


This decision, infact is based on the issue of privacy 
of the child. Very often people enter a street child’s life, 
asking personal questions and expecting to receive 
answers. And they do not volunteer any information 
about their own lives. But we must stop and think that 
why should a child open up and answer personal 
questions to people who are strangers? Why should he 
pose for photographs and present to the world a picture 
of destitution? He has the right, as much as anyone 
else, to keep his life to himself. One must not think 
that we have copyrights of our own privacy but the 
license to walk into any one’s life if we want to. 


Activities in the Shelter 


Then came the greatest day for the boys when a video 
and TV was installed at the shelter. It was decided that 
two movies would be screened every week. One chosen 
by the children and the other by the volunteers on any 
social theme. Initially there were several arguments 
among the boys on the choice of movies but after a 
suggestion from the boys themselves, a chit system has 
been evolved. From a choice of a few movies, the boys 
express their choice on a piece of paper. The movie 
which most choose is screened. After the movie the 
children discuss or express what they feel about it. 


Ghar Ho To Aisa also has an exclusive quarterly. A 
magazine with drawings and articles by the children and 
some articles by the YUVA workers as well. This is 
printed and then distributed. 


Very often discussions are held with guest speakers 
who are invited to make the children aware of various 
problems and remedies concerning them. Considering 
their very early exposure to sex, the problems of 
homosexuality, we have organised talks with doctors, to 
enable children to understand issues regarding sex. 
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Attempts at Employment Alternatives 


Within a couple of months after ‘Ghar ° was born, the 
children started expressing a desire to do something by 
which they could earn some money with dignity. We 
thought this desire in the children to be financially 
independent, to whatever extent possible, should be 
encouraged and the experiments towards finding 
vocational alternatives began.... 


The festival of ‘Rakhi’ was round the corner and the 
children decided to sell rakhis. Rakhis were purchased 
from the wholesaler and a stall opened at ‘Ghar’. This 
was successful to a large extent. The initial capital 
which was put in by YUVA was recovered from the 
profits and the rest of the money distributed amongst 
the children on a piece-rate basis. 


Rakhi-selling, being a seasonal activity was not an 
activity that could be sustained throughout. The children 
thought of moving on to selling groundnuts. This 
proved to be a disaster. Of the four children who were 
engaged in this activity, one of the children disappeared 
for a few days and came back one day sheepishly 
admitting that since he was hungry, he ate up all the 
groundnuts !!! It was also difficult to sustain the 
experiment of vending in trains because of the 
dynamics that this kind of vending involves. The things 
the children sold were snatched off by older vendors 
already established in the trade who perceived the 
children as competition. There was no protection from 
police who caught the children for illegal vending. 
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Some of the older boys are involved in repairing 
shutters. This employment has developed to a great 
extent. One student placed with YUVA spent a lot of 
time understanding the nature of this work. The already 


trained children and youth trained other children. A 


system was developed whereby the YUVA office number 
was given/distributed amongst prospective clients. If they 
had any shutter repairing work, they would ring up 
office and the boys would be informed. 


The shoe-shine experiment has also got off the ground 
quite well. Shoe-shine kits bought through collective 
contribution are kept at the ‘Ghar’. Any interested child 
takes the kit and uses it to earn a living. 


Again, when one of the boys Vicky, wanted to learn 
stitching, he enrolled in a nearby vocational school. A 
particularly sticky problem is the relevance of these 
vocational classes to street children. Apart from the fees, 
all materials have to be purchased by the boys. 
Ongoing investments of this nature are impossible for 
the child to sustain. There is a great need for vocational 
classes specifically catering to Street Children. 


Savings 

The volunteers have recognised a very fundamental 
dilemma of the street children. They couldn't save 
because they had nowhere to Keep their money. Some 
children earned upto 100-150 a day and yet they did 
not want to save because the paan-wallas take 
exorbitant rates of interest for safe-guarding their money 
even for one night! Constant thefts and forced 
extortions from thugs, goondas and sometimes even the 
police forces them to spend all money earned before the 
night is out. The lockers that were installed for the use 
of each child did not offer adequate security against 
lockbreakers and duplicate keys. 


To instill the habit of saving, the volunteers also talked 
to the children about opening bank accounts. Swati, one 
of the workers regularly collects the savings of the boys, 
maintains accounts for each of them and deposits the 
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money in the Ghar Ho To Aisa bank. Each week there 
is a presentation of each one’s savings and withdrawals. 
A bank committee is now in the offing and with time 
this activity can be taken over by children themselves. 


Moving Out 


The night shelter houses between 10-30 children. The 
fluctuation in numbers is essentially seasonal. The 
monsoon draws maximum numbers and the marriage 
seasons the minimum as children are away with 
caterers to serve marriage parties. The inadequacy of 
this single room however is self-evident. 


Faced with limited space in the shelter and many more 
boys who want to be a part of Ghar Ho To Aisa family, 
YUVA decided to talk with the older boys, 18-21 years 
of age and see whether they could find a place of their 
own somewhere else. Just as older children in families 
mature and find their own means to make their life, 
the older children of Ghar Ho To Aisa have moved 
away and made arrangements for their own 
accommodation. A truly great event took place at ‘Ghar’ 
just four months ago when several older boys left ‘Ghar’ 
and took up a place in the suburbs together. They visit 
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‘Ghar’ regularly and inspire the other boys to earn and 
save more so that they too can one day make a better 
living with a better home away from home. | 


A Few More Thoughts 


There have been many wonderful experiences at Ghar 
Ho To Aisa. Like the day the children celebrated 15th 
August, asserting their rights by organising a procession 
which went all around Mahim. Or the day when all of 
them got together and ousted a local mafia-don called 
Dracula out of his self-styled empire of little children 
who begged and stole to make money for him. In this 
incident the police of Mahim supported the childrens’ 
efforts by arresting him. These were truly great momenis 
for the children and the volunteers. 


At Ghar Ho To Aisa the rating of the latest movies are 
rattled off at the drop of a hat and careers of the film 
stars are made or broken. Amitabh is old and gone and 
Salman is top-class while Madhuri still reigns supreme 
in these little children’s hearts. Most of the boys at this 
home see an average of three movies a week. And there 
are some crazy children like Sachin whose priorities 
regarding the spending of his money are movie 1, movie 
2, movie 3 and then food! At nine years of age, Sachin, 
like most boys of his age is in love with movies but 
unlike boys of his age he has to compromise on his 
food so as to pay for his ticket from his meagre 
earnings. Struck by TB at a very young age he lives for 
movies and dreams of becoming a star one day. 


The inhabitants of Ghar Ho To Aisa are those ‘rowdy’ 
‘boys who get into ladies compartments and sell pins. 
They are those ‘crooks’ who get beaten up by 
policemen’s batons for trying to make a living on the 
railway platforms, serving a society which is incapable 
even of taking care of its children. They are those ‘scum 
of the earth’ who ‘civilized’ people think will definitely 
grow into rapists, smugglers, drug-peddlers. 


And they are also those who run barefoot, jumping from 
running trains, struggling to earn enough to eat that 
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night, harboring the dream that they will have earned 
enough money to send back to their families. They are 
those who attend night schools and stitching classes so 
as to become decent men. They are those who try and 
learn what is right and wrong away from parents who 
should have taught them. They are those who dream of 
returning home with their pockets full, proud, 
respectable youth. And they are those who unfailingly 
escort their ‘didis’ from YUVA to the station waiting to 
protect them from harm. 


The inhabitants of Ghar Ho To Aisa are just what they 
are : children, innocent carefree and loving with 
impulsive, headstrong ways. It is circumstances which 
have taught them to put on a tough front, bite back 
their tears and become arrogantly independent. It would 
not be incorrect to say that the children have 
taught us that in this materialistic, fast moving city 
of Bombay, the lost human values of love, trust, 
sharing and joy still flower in this marginalised 
world of street children. 


Street children are the victims of a rapidly urbanizing 
and mechanising society. They are the victims of 
pauperization and break down in family ties, effects 
unleashed by the forces of urbanisation. Street children 
are symptomatic of a malaise in society and should 
be seen as such rather than as delinquent amoral 
individuals. 3 
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It is the way in which the issue is viewed which will 
determine governmental. and non-governmental responses 
to them. We at YUVA feel that there is need for many 
. more shelters to be set up all over Bombay. In fact it 
should be State responsibility (Bombay Municipal 
Corporation in this case) to set up ‘Rahan Baseras’ at 
ward levels in recognition that this is a large and 
growing population within the city. 


YUVA has had many failures. But its successes are 
numbered by the number of little boys who have gone 
back to their homes, or those boys who have taken on 
a stable trade and become strong youth. Or then, 
success can be heard in the words of Raju K. Having 
suffered from a brain injury in an accident, when he 
regained consciousness in the hospital for the first time, 
he was asked by the doctor where his home was. With 
his head still smogged with delirium, he whispered 
slowly ‘Mahim, Ghar Ho To Aisa’. 
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And We Move On 
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Three years have gone by. Three years where we have 
attempted new initiatives, trying to build on past 
experiences, learning from our mistakes, constantly 
questioning and growing. There have been some 
moments of euphoria at small successes as well as 
moments of pain and frustration. And we have learned 
through them all. 


‘Ghar Ho To Aisa’ Grows 


Over the last three years, the shelter-related activities 
that are outlined in the preceding section were modified 
several times, sometimes in response to the changes 
that children wanted, sometimes in order to correct 
practices that were not working. 


Kitchen 


When the Shelter was initiated, there was a resistance 
to starting a kitchen. The shelter had been conceived of 
as a night retreat. Providing meals, we thought, would 
give the place a shade of permanence. We were also 
caught up with getting things in the Shelter settled and 
did not initially feel upto the challenge of a new 
venture. How would a Kitchen operate? Who would keep 
accounts? What would the children’s and youth's 
contribution be? The questions were many. We were also 
clear that we did not want to just start a meal 
programme but that if and when a Kitchen started it 
would have to be alongwith the children and the youth. 


Then the riots engulfed Bombay in December 1992 and 
January 1993. The boys’ sources of food got cut off; for 
several days, the city came under complete curfew. The 
enterprising qualitites of street boys surfaced during this 
period: some of the older boys at the shelter borrowed 
a stove, collected funds and stocks from neighbours 
and cooked for themselves and the younger children. 
This continued for almost a week. When the city slowly 
started returning to traces of normalcy, the older boys 
initiated a discussion on the issue of cooking in the 
Shelter. We realised that the boys were ready and could 
well take on the responsibility, with some guidance, of 
running a Kitchen. 
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Two boys, Abdul and Vinod, were sent to train at a 
kitchen run by a health activist who started providing 
meals for the boys. Abdul completed the training and 
came back to the shelter as a qualified cook. In early 
1994, a kitchen was assembled at the shelter. For three 
months, the kitchen served only dinner. When many 
boys expressed a need for a ‘dabba’ or packed lunch to 
take with them to work, a woman was taken on to 
make ‘rotis’ and the kitchen also began catering for 
lunch. 


The meals were not designed as a free service but as 
a service given in return for contributions. Street 
children, we believe, have a right to not just food 
of quality, but to access the food with dignity. As 
one child remarked when we were discussing the 


kitchen, “—d rather go hungry than eat food given away 


in charity.” 


Training boys to work as cooks, to accept the 
responsibility of providing two meals a day for about 20 
children and to be regular in their work, has been a 
process of learning and of changes, for us as well as for 
the boys. We realised that street children have evolved 
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a dietary pattern that is so linked to their struggle to 
survive on the street. Most are voracious eaters, often 
eating twice that of any child their age. After all, they 
are not sure where their next meal would come from. 
They prefer spicy, non vegetarian food. Even boys who 
may originally hail from orthodox, vegetarian families, 
once on the street get accustomed to eating non 
vegetarian food. A demand for such food often surfaces 
in meetings and accordingly changes in the menu are 
made. 


The process of training different boys as cooks has also 
opened new avenues for employment. Naseem who 
worked as a cook once Abdul left, for instance, has 
started an independent catering service. 


Ration Card 


When the kitchen started, provisions were bought from 
the open market which proved to be expensive. 
Acquiring a ration card would help cut costs. But, more 
importantly, we felt a ration card for the children would 
be an official recognition of their existence, a validation 
of their rights as citizens. Besides, a ration card is often 
needed for other official procedures such as opening a 
bank account or getting a gas connection. 


When we realised the importance of getting a ration 
card, the issue was discussed with the boys. It took a 
lot of time and energy to make the system respond, to 
make officials sensitive to the concept of a ration card 
for street children housed in a shelter. And after six 
months of persistent trying and because we met a 
helpful officer, in January 1993 a group ration card was 
finally given for the 34 boys who were then at the 
shelter. 


One problem while getting the card, which remained 
after we acquired it, was the constantly changing 
residents at the Shelter. How could we get a card in 34 
names and then keep changing the names whenever 
some boys left and new ones came in? A system was 
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then worked out: the card would be updated every 
three months with the names of the ones who had left 
being deleted and the newer ones being added. 


ea 
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‘Chhote Bachon ki Badi Bank’ — Savings 


Most street children find it difficult to save with 
someone because they find it difficult to trust. They 
have so often been duped, their money has so often 
been bummed off them that they would rather spend 
_ their money than save. Being such a mobile group, they 
often need money at short notice - something a formal 
bank cannot provide. 


Establishing the idea of a savings scheme was therefore 
not very easy. Following a lot of discussion with the 
boys, an in-house ‘bank’, which was called the ‘Chhote 
Bachon ki Badi Bank’ - A big bank of small children 
came into being. The amount each boy deposited with 
a YUVA worker was recorded in a register along with 
signatures of the boy, a witness and the worker. The 
same procedure was followed when a boy wanted to 
withdraw money. At night, the boy who was night 
attendant would also be in charge of the bank in case 
anyone needed to withdraw money during the night. 


Most regular residents in the shelter, started saving; 
many saved substantial amounts. A former resident of 
the shelter, who operates a tea-stall, regrets he did not 
start saving earlier. “J would have been in a better 
position today if I had,” he says, “Now I am trying to 
save. With my savings, I would like to be an ordinary, 
self-reliant person, not someone who has to depend on 
others, who has to keep looking for work.” 


Some boys saved such substantial amounts that the 
idea of opening accounts in nationalised banks that 
could draw interest was mooted. About ten boys opened 
individual accounts at the bank. But five of these 
lapsed soon after because the boys were unable to 
maintain them. 


Opening an account at a nationalised bank is not 
easy for the boys. Banks often insist on a ration card 
before they let you start an account, which makes it 
impossible for boys whose name is not on the shelter’s 
ration card to have access to a bank. Some banks have 
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also raised the minimum amount that must be 
maintained in an account to Rs 500; it’s not always 
possible for the boys to spare this much of money. 


The savings have been utilised by the children in 
diverse ways. Some used the money when no work was 
available. A few would use it to buy clothes. Two boys, 
once saved half the amount required for a trip to their 
home in Nagpur and Gujarat respectively, YUVA 
contributed the other half, and the two were able to 
visit their homes. 


At times, if a boy felt he had not eaten well in a hotel 
for a long time, he would use money saved to give 
himself a treat. Nitin, about 9, a regular resident at the 
shelter, says, “Sometimes, I take money from Uncle (a 
YUVA worker) when I see someone eating something I 
too would like to eat.” 


Along with the practical utility of savings, of being able 
to use the money when a need arose, the process of 
saving brought about a subtle change in the children’s 
attitude to money. Earlier, the tendency was ‘have 
money, will spend’; to spend the money whenever it was 
available because their circumstances demanded such a 
habit. The stability and security provided by the shelter 
has been instrumental in making this very subtle 
change, in however small a way. 


The Older Boys Move On 


With the concept of a night Shelter finding favour with 
increasing numbers of street children, there came a time 
when discussions on moving out had to be initiaied. In 
addition the Shelter had always been thought of as a 
temporary arrangement till the boys are able to move 
out on their own. 


We decided to talk with boys who were over 16 to see 
if they could find independent accommodation. After 
about a year of counselling, a group of boys left, 
understanding that space needs to be created for 
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younger children. The boys were given group loans by 
YUVA, helped to locate rooms in a nearby slum dalonys 
and legal rent agreements were signed. 


The room loans are repaid in monthly instalments and 
the boys pool in to pay the rent and the electricity 
bills. No one has defaulted on a loan so far. Several 
factors have contributed to this record: we frequently 
talked to the boys about the loans, identified the most 
responsible boy in a group and spoke to him about the 
need to repay any loan. A system of guarantors against 
each loan was also a pressure on the boys to not 
default. If a boy in a group could not contribute to the 
monthly repayment instalments, boys in the groups 
would adjust the payments amongst themselves. 


Boys who share rooms distribute household chores. 
One may cook, while another cleans, while a third does 
the washing up and the fourth may fill water. “If we 
have problems, we have meetings to resolve the issues”, 
says one of the boys. 


The rooms are usually very small- about 5x5 in size- a 
space to be shared by four boys. It is often the first 
floor of a tenement with the house owner staying below. 
Common toilets have to be availed of. But for the boys 
it means so much.... 


Life on the Mean Streets 


It means they have a home of their own, a home 
which they have put together with their own 
resources. It means that now they too'can invite people 
over for lunch-like Babu who, on his birthday invited a 
few YUVA activists home. It is small gestures like this 
that bring happiness to the heart. For us, it was a 
validation of our belief that change can take place. For 
Babu, it was a matter of pride. A pride that gets 
reflected in the manner in which the boys rattle off 
their address. 


For boys who have gone through a major portion of 
their lives moving from place to place, a home such as 
this becomes a source of security, a source from 
which they derive their identity. And in the final 
analysis, it helps them regain a sense of self respect 
and dignity. 


A New Challenge 


The challenge when we initiated a Night Shelter was to 
develop a model of an open institution that would be 
in consonance with a street child’s life, respecting his 
independence and initiative. We were not keen on 
developing a chain of Shelters but in using our 
experience in developing one to lobby with State 
authorities and establish that a different way of 
addressing street children’s needs is possible. 


For the last two years we, alongwith other organisations 
had initiated a dialogue with the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation — the local self governing body of the city.” 


That the BMC recognised the unique needs of street 
children came to be validated when a few organisations 
including YUVA were allotted spaces under overhead 


* For role of the children and youth, please see section on ‘Young 
Peoples Right to Participation’ on Pg. 46 
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bridges to use as Night Shelters. With this the Mahim 
Shelter was closed and the nem moved to Dadar, 
the new Shelter. 


This space is much larger than the previous Shelter 
and is one of a series of enclosures demarcated by 
walls and with grills on the two sides which open onto 
the busy market streets. It is located outside and 
parallel to one of the main Railway stations of Bombay 
- Dadar. Almost all long distance trains stop here. 
Consequently the number of new children who have just 
come into Bombay is high. In addition, the station itself 
provides diverse opportunities to earn money leading to 
a large number of children congregating there. 


In Bombay, where the real estate prices compete with 
those in New York and Tokyo, a 700 square feet space 
in the heart of the city specifically set aside for an 
extremely vulnerable group is indeed welcome. 


Moving to this new place was discussed with the 
children in a meeting- with the pros and cons carefully 
examined. There was a palpable feeling of excitement at 
the newness of things. “We'll get to eat mangoes at the 
Dadar market,” one boy gleefully exclaimed. Another 
confidently said, “So what if there is no toilet, we'll go 
near the railway tracks” pretty oblivious to the dangers 
involved. 


The shifting has helped us understand what a child 
sees as space, what displacement in however small a 
form does to children. Dilip for instance who regularly 
played marbles on the pavement outside the Mahim 
shelter, goes back almost everday to play there though 
there is enough space in the new Shelter. 


Another child remarked, ‘In Mahim we had so much 
more space”. On being told by a worker that the former 
space was only 200 sq. feet and this space is about 
700 sq. feet, the child exclaimed, “Yes, but there we 
had the space in the compound, the pavements to roam 
about and to play in. Here there is only the crowded 
marketplace.” 
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A shift of home, we are observing, also leads to a 
breakdown in the normative behaviour of a group. 
Behaviour patterns which are similar to what we 
first observed in the Mahim shelter are once again 
emerging : some boys are getting back to gambling, to 
thieving, to ignoring hygiene. Even children who have 
been in the previous Shelter for long are grappling with 
this sort of a breakdown, and are unable to understand 
how to deal with it. 


There is a lot to be done — the place has to be 
physically restructured, it has to be enclosed, water and 
electricity connections have to be got. But what is more 
important is that a feeling of security, of belongingness, 
of a home needs to be gradually built. 


The move thus represents a big challenge for us. It is 
our first experience of access to such a large space 
which can accommodate upto 60 children. We would 
like to see this Shelter evolve as a model of a 
collaborative effort between the State (the BMC) and 
voluntary agencies, a replicable example of a more 
lasting option for the ever-growing numbers of street 
children in Bombay. 


A Dispensary On Wheels 


Children on the street have inadequate access to 
medical aid. Wounds, sickness and diseases are common 
but the children are either unaware of the aid that 
might be available or they are apprehensive about 
going to public hospitals. As a result, they just ignore 
most health-related problems. 


During emergencies, the lack of access to medical help 
becomes critical. If a street child has severe typhoid or 
malaria there is no one to attend to him, nobody is 
willing to take him to a hospital. To address this crucial 
need, one solution was to make medical aid available on 
the street itself. 


The Coordination Committee for Vulnerable Children 
a city level collective of organisations working with street 
children has been taking up health issues of street 
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children. The initiatives have ranged from lobbying 
with the health authorities of the Bombay Muncipal 
Corporation to building linkages with medical 
practitioners in public hospitals to operating a mobile 
health van. When the CCVC got a donation of a Maruti 
van, YUVA accepted the responsibility of running a 
medical van. The van, we anticipated, could be taken to 
different areas where children had no access to medical 
aid. 


YUVA has been opposed to initiating contact with 
children on the streets by ‘offering’ them some ‘incentive’ 
such as food packets. But medical needs, we believe, 
are different; the children will somehow always find 
food and a place to sleep, but they will not get medical 
aid unless it is easily available to them. By offering 
such aid to them on the street, we thought a vital 
need would be met. In the process, we also hoped to 
meet more and more street children and slowly, we 
hoped, we could also intervene on other aspects of their 
lives. 


Whenever the van drives into a street, it instantly gets 
surrounded by children. At Chowpatty, for instance, as 
soon as children’ see the van, they run towards it. 
Almost every kid, regardless of whether he really was ill, 
would come up with some complaint: “I have fever, 
didi”, laments one. “I have had a headache since 
years”, pipes in another. The children, like all children, 
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look for attention, for some concern, and perhaps for 
some sweet cough syrup. The van distributes basic 
medicines — ointments and bandages for wounds, 
paracetemols, medicines for stomach upsets and scabies. 


The mobile van at times drives into a street with 
posters on themes such as the hazards of tobacco or 
information about scabies, which are put up on the 
sides of the van. The workers of the van occasionally 
hold puppet shows on health-related themes, with 
puppets made by boys in the shelter. Such shows are 
accompanied by popular Hindi films songs with modified 
lyrics adapted to health themes. The potential of a 
mobile van in increasing health awareness we have 
realised is tremendous. 
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Experiences of Working with Street Children 


Such events are sometimes followed by discussions with 
the boys. But this has not been very easy. Children 
constantly clamour for the workers’ attention for medical 
aid. There is no time for the workers to sit down and 
chat with the kids. There is also the pressure of having 
to rush to the next visit. In addition, we realised that 
the van is basically servicing various Shelters where 
medical aid is already available. 


On reviewing the van’s work we reorganised its schedule 
to include only three or four visits a week to shelters. 
The rest of the time, the van would go to different 
streets, to railway platforms, talk to children about the 
health facilities the van offers and gradually improve 
contacts. We also cut down on the number of areas to 
not more than three visits a day. 


To initiate street contact, it is not always prudent to 
start off by talking about medicines. Instead what the 
workers do is to go into the station, and observe 
which children needed aid. After some time spent 
talking, the children are told that the workers are there 
with a health van in case they wanted any medicines. 
Not all boys immediately come with us to the van; they 
are afraid such vans might take them to the Remand 
home at Dongri. 


Does a van which visits an area only once or twice a 
week help in making a real difference to the health 
problems of street children? “J know all their medical 
problems are not going got get solved with such vans,” 
Vicky the health worker and driver of the van replies, 
“but at least they get information about what will 
happen if they do or don’t do a certain thing. That is a 
help.” One of the problems has been the lack of medical 
personnel like doctors and nurses. This limitation 
implies that only first aid services can be provided by 
the van. 


Along with the medical aid the van has been able to 
give in the areas it did frequently go to and the 
tentative contacts we have initiated with street children, 
working on the van gave former shelter boys such as 
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Vicky worthwhile experience. “I don’t work on the van 
for the salary.” Vicky says, “I work because I feel happy 


about it. I can't say I am entirely out of the quicksand — 


of street life, but after coming out to whatever extent I 
have, I don't like to see other street children suffering 
while I silently watch them. When I drive the van, I 
don’t talk to the children as a health worker but as 
someone who was one of them.” 


Young People’s Right to Participation — The 
Udaan Experience 


We believe that all children and young people have a 
right to participate in decisions that affect their lives. 
Street children, by making a decision to leave their 
homes very early in life, validate this belief. We have 
also seen that as they grow older, they show greater 
capacities to be able to take decisions. 


About two years after Ghar Ho to Aisa was initiated, a 
few of the older boys in the age group 16-18 years 
increasingly started volunteering to take on tasks that 
till then the YUVA workers had performed. For instance, 
they would take younger children to hospital, they 
would go out on to the street and tell their friends 
about the services in the shelter and motivate them to 
visit, they began taking more responsibility for the day- 
to-day running of the shelter. And one older boy even 
voluntered to be the night attendant. 


Slowly, the boys started asking questions—about the 
way the shelter was functioning, the way workers 
behaved with them. They also had many suggestions as 
to how programmes could be made more effective, how 
our interventions could have more meaning. 


Gradually the idea of a group of their own, a platform 
for young street boys to raise issues of their concern, 
took shape. A strong assertion of the need for an 
identity, so characteristic of their age, was emerging. We 
saw the boys had a lot of potential, with a mass of 
creative energy that needed to be channelised. We also 
realised that nobody can speak about their issues as 
effectively as they themselves could. 
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Experiences of Working with Street Children 


A group got together at the shelter and named 


themselves Ujala (Light). A somewhat similar process was 


taking place at a shelter run by Vatsalya, another group 
working with street children. In one meeting both groups 


- got together and decide to join forces. Udaan (Flight) 


was launched. 


In the beginning, Udaan was not activity-oriented. The 
idea was to get together for a few hours every Sunday, 
a meeting which came to mean a lot to the youth. 
The time spent together during those hours created a 
strong feeling of solidarity. Udaan meetings were held at 
various venues- on pavements, platforms and street 
corners. Volunteers were present for all the meetings, 
but the agenda was set by the youth. 


Various issues such as police harassment, food and 
shelter were discussed in the meetings. YUVA has had 
a tradition of focussing on an issue on Children’s Day 
on November 14, which we refer to as Children’s Rights 
Day. The Udaan boys decided to take up their right to 
shelter in their first campaign. 


For two months, the youth worked on the idea of a 
campaign for the right to shelter. Basic concepts were 
discussed and clarified: what do we mean by a Shelter, 
by a campaign, what are our options? For the boys a 
shelter was a small place where they could Keep their 
belongings and savings, a space where harassment 
would be minimal. Facilities such as a toilet or a place 
to sleep, were welcome, but not priorities. We explored 
with the youth the possible spots in the city for such 
shelters. A proposal to address this was outlined: it 
stated that the Bombay Municipal Corporation should 
provide spaces for shelters which could be run by 
Udaan or the NGOs. 


Meetings were held at different places — making contact 
with children and youth and discussing the whole issue 
of shelter. It was a period of high energy and activity. 
And on November 13, 1992, about 44 boys sat on a 
day-long fast near Churchgate station, about 150 others 


——— 
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constituted a support group. A delegation went with a 
memorandum to the Bombay Municipal Corporation. 
Representatives of the BMC agreed in principle to give 
organisations space to use as shelters. | 


The event inspired a lot of confidence in the boys, it 
made them believe they had the right to a public 
protest, a right 16 be heard?’ {ie treated a i100 
enthusiasm, and enabled the boys to make contact with 
new boys in the area. Through the programme, the 
boys were also instrumental in generating greater 
awareness about the issue. 


It was not very easy sustaining this enthusiasm. The 
boys had believed their demand for a shelter would be 
met in about a month. Many meetings, discussions and 
assurances later, nothing happened. The BMC had still 
-not allotted a shelter for street children. The boys 
retained their belief that eventually the Corporation 
would act, that it is a struggle that has to be engaged 
in but nobody expected it would take so long. 
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Experiences of Working with Street Children 


Cases of police harrassment worsened matters. The night 
after the hunger fast, about 15 boys, still full of the 
energy generated from the previous day, along with two 
volunteers, were walking back home, when suddenly the 
boys’ group was intercepted by cops and two youth 
were beaten. The group pursued the case for four 
months but nothing came out of it. 


In another case the arm of a youth was broken. 
Complaints, statements, letters, repeated visits to the 
police station served no purpose. And the frustration 
started building up. Till just a little while ago they had 
been alone. Now they had formed themselves into a 
group. The group could offer resistence, take action 
against the police, get the cops suspended. But the 
vested interests in the system were too deeprooted and 
entrenched. 


They had changed so much, they were so charged 
but the world around them was more or less the 
same. It was traumatic, painful and demoralising for the 
boys to come to this realisation. 


As the anger, bitterness, hurt and resentment grew, 
clear polarisations emerged. The conflict came to centre 
around decision-making. Some of the Udaan members 
felt that YUVA played too much of a role in making 
decisions that concerned Udaan. When this feeling grew, 
we decided to let Udaan take its time to decide how it 
wants to relate to YUVA. Efforts were also made to 
strengthen Udaan’s support group to include other 
NGOs working with street children. We withdrew, 
temporarily. It didn’t help. Coupled with this were 
external factors. A fairly strong identity of the group at 
the city level had emerged. Udaan started raising 
quetions which no one wanted to confront. 


Today, we realise that the roots of the conflict lay 
within the increasing need of the youth to assert 
themselves. The conflict was a typical adolescent clash 
between a desire for autonomy and the need to be 
assured that somebody is there if something goes 
wrong. 
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Maybe we withdrew too soon and too suddenly, maybe 
the way we related to Udaan changed drastically. And 
maybe we still had a lot to learn. 
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New issues, new questions emerge. When street children 
become youth, they arrive at an age when they start 
thinking about their future. As children, they have lived 
from day to day. When they reach an age when they — 
don't want to rag-pick, it becomes a problem in a 
situation where job opportunities for them are limited. 
Former members still believe once such issues are 
sorted out, Udaan can be re-established. “Jt has not — 
fully stopped,” says Vicky, “It’s just that the youth are 
more interested in getting settled in their own lives first”. 
"I think it is important for me to be able to stand on 
my own feet first before I can help others to stand,” 
says Jagdish. 


Coupled with the struggle to find employment are 
growing up pangs. Budding sexuality, bodily changes, 
the need for a heterosexual relationship..... These are 
some of the silent unexplored areas, which we have not 
been able to touch at any deep level. 


For us, Udaan was a new experience. We had no 
blueprints, we had to learn as we went along. The 
group with which we were working was unique in terms 
of its character. It was a constantly mobile group. 
Except for a few youth, Udaan had a floating 
membership. The group had to adapt to the continuous 
fluctuations, which sometimes led to communication 
problems within the group. It also made the active 
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involvement of all members in decision-making a difficult 
process further affecting the cohesiveness and morale of 
the group. | 3 


That Udaan had meaning may be judged by the fact 
that it helped the youth regain a sense of dignity and 
self-esteem. A remark made by a boy during the hunger 
fast is revealing. When a passer-by remarked that the 
issue the boys were raising was legitimate but they did 
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not really have to go hungry for it, the boy replied. “We 
have stayed hungry a lot of times in the past out of no 
choice. This is the first time we are staying hungry out 
of choice. to express what we think is right.” 


The boys felt they belonged, they felt a solidarity within 
the group, which was different from the solidarity we 
have observed in groups on the street. As one boy said, 
“We had come together before when we were on the 
street. But then it was always to do something ‘wrong’ — 
maybe steal. maybe something else. But this was the 
first time we were coming together to do something to 
change our lives for the better.” And in this lies Udaan’s 
relevance. 


Exploring Employment Alternatives 


Work is intrinsic to a street child’s life. It is work and 
the money that work brings in that allows a street child 
to live the kind of life he has chosen. 


Having no work means sacrificing independence, it 
means not being able to live on his own — and no 
street child would want this. As one child remarked, “If 
we don’t work. what do we eat. how do we live?” 


We need to look at how a difference may be made 
between labour and work. Child labour is that which is 
exploitative, which denies a child her/his basic rights to 
food, health, shelter, education, play. Child labour is 
disabling. Work on the other hand is enabling, it may 
be part of a process of socialisation and would not 
come in the way of a child’s healthy and optimal 
development. , 


We have been grappling with what.seems like a 
contradiction for long and what we realised was that we 
could not stop children from working. But we definitely 
could start discussing with street children about the 
nature of their work. Could the work they do be made 
less exploitative? Could we help them achieve a balance 
between work and their other rights such as play, 
education, shelter, health? What are the kinds of 
occupations that would allow this’? 
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Experiences of Working with Street Children 


What we have attempted to do is withdraw children 
from occupations that are inherently violative such as 
ragpicking and move them into other jobs such as office 
assistants, working in courier services, etc. We have also 
confronted employers who may have not paid children 
their wages or who may have been physically abusing 
children. We have referred younger children of age 9 
years or below to other institutions where educational 
processes are streamlined. In other words, our attempt 
has been to facilitate the movement from labour to 
work. 


While we do believe that no child should work, no child 
should be forced onto the street, the reality of survival 
for street children ensures that they work. Changing 
this reality requires a more deprooted reflection on the 
factors that force children to take to the street - 
growing urbanisation, family breakdown, increasing 
violence, social upheavels. It requires a firm resolve to 
change these forces. 


Searching for alternatives 


Employment alternatives for street children and youth 
we have realised cannot be universal. 


For some it may be the challenge, involved in being self 
employed that appeals. For others it may be the status 
associated with an office job. And for some it may be 
developing a skill that holds charm. Suffice to say that 
it is difficult to look for the job for all street children 
or youth. 


A business of one’s own 


Numerous experiments in searching for non-exploitative 
work alternatives have been attempted. In some cases, 
boys were given loans to start small businesses like 
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selling trinkets, corn cobs, balloons, rakhis, etc. This 
was not too successful for various reasons - the boys 
would not have the patience to bear the initial losses, 
some would eat up their wares or distribute it amongst 
their friends at the shelter and some like Bansi, would 
just not be able to bring themselves to do what the job 
requires. 


Bansi wanted to start selling small trinkets like hair 
clips in the local train. He was given a loan and with 
the makings of a great entrepreneur set out to buy 
stocks. Three days later, a activists met a dejected 
looking Bansi, who on being asked what was wrong, 
immediately flared up, “J have not sold anything at all.” 
The activists sat with him and asked him to tell all. 
And Bansi burst out, “I go everyday and sit in the 
ladies compartment but no one buys anything.... No I 
don't use any pitch to sell my stuff... I feel too ashamed 
to shout in the train with so many people looking at 
me...{{!" Litthe wonder then that he did not sell anything! 
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The experiment of giving loans for businesses for boys 
in the age group of 16-18 years has been fairly 
successful. Four boys were given a group loan to start 
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a tea stall in Mahim. Within a month however only one 
continued. The profit margins of the venture were not 
big enough to sustain four people. When the boy who 
continued started off, a worker had to Keep accounts, 
help him cut costs. Within a few months however, he 
was able to operate on his own. He was also given a 
second loan and he started another tea stall. 


Naseem who is about 20 years, worked in the Shelter 
as a cook and a night attendent for about a year and 
a half.-He slowly began to feel the need to do 
something on his own. And recently he has started his 
own catering service. The meals at the Shelter come 
from his service. Some older boys also work with him. 
He does not stay in the Shelter any longer but has 
rented a place. 


Developing a vocational training unit. 


A skill that the boys could carry with them wherever 
they go, we felt would be a great asset. We had 
observed a unit run by ‘Prayas’ — a project which 
works with under-trial prisoners where boys are trained 
to make cloth folders, files, etc. This we felt was worth 
exploring. 


We spoke to the boys about this to find out whether 
any of them were interested. Three of them agreed to be 
trained — a training which lasted four months. On 
completion of the training, ‘Ankur’ was opened. The 
name was chosen by Jagdish and Rajesh, the first two 
successful trainees with ‘Ankur’ symbolising a seed that 
has just sprouted and which showed promises of 
growth. 


Cloth files, writing pads, telephone diaries, purses and 
folders are made in the unit. The boys are paid on a 
piece rate basis. The reason for choosing a piece rate 
system was to allow the boys a certain flexibility. If 
they were finding the work very boring, they could take 
a break and get back. What however happenned was 
that the daily earnings did not always meet their 
expectations and interest dwindled. 
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The boys are involved in purchasing, production and 
marketing. We see their stint with Ankur as not just 
sharpening their technical skills but also their 
entrepreneurial, marketing, management and accounting 
skills. 


We hope that in time each boy would move on to start 
his own enterprise. We see our role in continuing to 
offer support in terms of marketing and organising 
trainings to develop managerial and administration skills. 


And the search for these alternatives which would be 
suitable for street children continues... 
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Back to the Streets 
We had all but lost touch with the reality on the street. 


This shocking reality came to us as we sat down to 
‘discuss our strategies to work with street youth. It 
dawned on us that since the initiation of the Shelter, 
our street contacts had decreased. Our energies were 
continually spent in getting and keeping the Shelter 
going. Everyday posed a new challenge. In course of 
time street contact gradually lessened. 


Experiencing New Realities 


We thus started going on what we term ‘night rounds’. 
From about 8 in the evening, once a week, the entire 
team goes to a designated geographical area. We then 
split up into teams of 2 or 3 - never more as it draws 
unwanted attention - and spread out into the area. 
Everyone basically observes what is happening around 
them. Occassionally, we may speak to a street child 
but, for this process, making contact is not the aim. 
What we want to do through the night rounds is 
simply observe the reality, feel it, imbibe it. A debrief 
is held at the end of each night round. Issues are 
raised, clarifications made and observations noted. 


Some Insights, A Lot of Questions 


As we go on our night rounds we've observed so many 
changes. We are seeing more younger children on these 
streets. The age of the youngest seems to have gone 
down from about eight to five years. Why is this 
happening? Perhaps increasing poverty is forcing more 
children out of slums onto the street to fend for 
themselves. Perhaps they are children of street youth 
who have transitory relationships with girls and move 
on to another area. 
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At Byculla, we have also seen children attached to 
pavement families as young as five on their own on 
railway platforms. They remain out, alone, till beyond 10 
pm. And maybe over a period of time @itgyge 
completely cut off from their families. 


Since the children on the streets are getting younger, a 
shift is also occuring in the occupations they get 
involved in. For a five year old, it would be difficult to 
carry a sack over long distances to pick rags. Perhaps 
this is why more smaller boys are taking to sweeping 
in trains. Of the many children who contiune to rag- 
pick, some have been observed moving as far as 
Belapur to tap newer markets. 


In certain areas, especially in South Bombay, boys seem 
to have been systematically forced out. Certain areas 
have been greened, have been beautified, taken over by 
private companies. And street children who would ‘mar’ 
the beauty would have to go. This kind of subtle 
displacement seems to be consonant with the new 
economic climate in the country, with the visions of 
Bombay as an international city. 


The value of land in South Bombay is tremendous, the 
value of boys on the street seems to be coparious, 
negligible. But strangely enough. street children are 
allowed to continue to stay in places where they have 
some ‘utility — for eg. at the Chowpatty beach, children 
continue to provide services to tourists; at Grant Road 
where a large scrap market is located, they continue to 
reside in large numbers. 


The incidence of drug abuse and related deaths has 
risen, younger children are getting addicted. Three years 
ago, the problem of AIDS was perceived as something 
that would happen somewhere in the future. It has 
happened now, we already know of a few HIV positive 
youth. 


We have been hearing of an increasing number of 
suicides by street boys, which were relatively rare till 
even three years ago. While talking to some, we perceive 
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a more stark sense of meaninglessness, depression and 
a loss of direction. 


The issues are many and sometimes they seem eo 
frightening, so overwhelming. The forces we are fighting 
often seem so much stronger... 


And yet, there is hope in our hearts, faith in the belief 
that change can and will take place. And we get 
energised by small experiences with the children. Like 
the time when visitors had dropped in at the Dadar 
Shelter and Prakash, a boy of about 8 years, suddenly 
got up and whispered in a worker's ears, “Didi. visitors 
have come to our home, shouldn’t we get tea for them?. 
I have only Rs.6/- and can’t buy for all. What should I 
do?” He then went around collecting money from some 
of the children and the activists and saw to it that 
everybody had tea. 


Or like what Anwar did the other day. Anwar, a boy of 
about 11 years, was walking along the road, whistling 
the latest Hindi film number, carefree and lost to the 
world. He approached an overhead bridge and started 
climbing the stairs. The edge of the stairway was lined 
with a few beggars. On one stood an old couple, grey 
and wrinkled, both quite shrivelled up. Anwar walked 
past them, barely taking in their presence. He went, two 
or three steps forward, suddenly turned back, walked up 
to the couple and turned out his pockets. Out of one 
emerged the white, cloth inner lining. Out of the other 
emerged a 50p coin. Anwar looked at it, looked at the 
couple, dropped the coin into one of their hands and 
whistling to himself moved on. 


It is instances such as these that keep our work with 
the small residents of the big city’s mean streets alive. 
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